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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

An Essay on Laughter : Its Forms, Its Causes, Its Development, and Its 
Value. By James Sully. London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1902. — 
pp. xvi, 441. 

Many of the topics considered in this substantial volume have found 
treatment elsewhere. The bodily characteristics of laughter have been re- 
peatedly enumerated in the discussions of physiological processes and emo- 
tional expression. The varieties of the laughable call for analysis in every 
theory of the ludicrous. The development of laughter in the child has 
been traced and retraced in books on mental growth. The essence of 
humor, wit, and satire has been debated by a host of writers on aesthetics 
and literature. But though many acute observations have been made con- 
cerning its origin and connections, the discussion of laughter in such cases 
has been incidental to a larger group of relations, and it has received 
necessarily fragmentary treatment. Here, for the first time, as the author 
points out, an attempt has been made to illuminate the whole field by treating 
the phenomenon of laughter as an independent object of inquiry, in which 
its relations to the whole complex of human activities and feelings shall be 
explored and brought together in a single view. Only as a result of such 
a presentation can an intelligent comprehension of the nature of laughter 
and its function in human evolution arise. 

The plan of the work is well conceived. Its topic is logically developed 
in a series of chapters among which one does not recall the omission of any 
important aspect of laughter. Though the divisions of the book are num- 
bered consecutively, its contents may be conceived under two general 
heads : an enquiry into the nature of laughter, and an estimation of its 
value. 

The first part comprises three broad topics : first, the physical conditions 
and associates of laughter ; second, the nature of its objects, with a criti- 
cism of theories concerning its mental antecedents ; and third, the evolu- 
tion of laughter in the individual and the race, supplemented by a discus- 
sion of the appearance of its rudiments in subhuman species. After point- 
ing out the continuity of the processes of smiling and laughter, and their 
relation to general conditions of feeling, the author distinguishes the latter 
into two classes roughly describable as quasi-reflex and joyous. The 
former arises under conditions of embarrassment, fear, pain, and other 
forms of mental tension, and may be extended to include the characteristic 
reaction to tickling ; the latter is either the free expression of a happy mood 
or the response to a specific excitation. These widely differentiated ex- 
periences are ingeniously united under the concept of a sudden release 
from restraint occasioning, at least temporarily, a joyous relation. 

As to theories of the laughable, the standpoints of both Hobbes and 
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Kant are subjected to destructive criticism. The occasions of laughter can- 
not be reduced either to a perception of degradation in the object, or to the 
nullification of expectation and the apprehension of incongruity in the rela- 
tions presented. The union of these principles, as in the ' descending in- 
congruity ' of Spencer, is equally inadequate as a formula for all varieties 
of the laughable. The most promising way of bringing together the mani- 
fold qualities embraced by the ludicrous, our author holds, is to regard 
them as all presenting some harmless departure from accepted standards. 
Laughter arises from the pleasurable shock which comes with the sudden 
upsetting of our ideals in ways which do not arouse disgust or pain. 

The method of exposition observed by Mr. Sully, in interpolating his 
discussion of the theoretical aspects of laughter in the midst of an histor- 
ical treatment of the subject, is justified when, in the following chapters, 
he returns to the question of development, since, with a systematic trac- 
ing of the evolution of laughter in the child and the race, it is now possible 
to combine an interpretation of its successive phases in the light of the 
principles already laid down. 

The value of laughter is two-fold, individual and social. For the indi- 
vidual, apart from the complex vital reaction whereby it heightens the effi- 
ciency of a variety of physiological processes and furthers the physical 
well-being of its possessor, the peculiar value of laughter consists in the 
fact that it is an indefeasible aesthetic good, whose simple existence is its 
sufficient justification. When it appears in its spontaneity, it is the perfect 
bloom of a happy mind, the purest expression of which is found in the 
frank, infectious laughter of children. A more specialized aspect of value 
is presented in the social and moralistic function of laughter, which in- 
volves a large preceding development in the range and variety of the ob- 
jects of laughter and parallels the whole complex process of human social 
evolution. 

Among the contributions which Mr. Sully's book makes to our under- 
standing of the place of laughter, the most important, in the reviewer's 
opinion, is contained in the discussion of laughter in social evolution. In 
the course of this chapter, the author points out the manifold ways in which 
this function has served the cause of progress. Choral laughter unifies 
those who participate in it, to laugh together is to promote good-fellowship. 
It also tends to consolidation by throwing into relief those common inter- 
ests, traditions, and ideals of the family or tribe which differ from the cus- 
toms and aims of other groups, as when the laugh is turned against a for- 
eigner. 

Laughter corrects errant tendencies within the group by bringing ex- 
travagances into derision. It moulds the character of the individual by 
dissuading him from minor unsocial habits, and, in things of greater im- 
portance, by quickening reflection and strengthening the will. In all these 
social relations, laughter is a mild yet searching test of the genuineness and 
value of a multitude of individual variations and social innovations. This 
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function is especially conspicuous in reference to claims of superiority by 
classes or individuals, since the searching out of all weaknesses and subject- 
ing of them to the irony of laughter by other and inferior groups purges the 
object of unworthy and offensive traits, and assists in maintaining a high 
standard of excellence. 

Not only in class distinctions and individual dignity is ridicule a potent 
factor in preserving worthy ideals of character and life, but in the empire 
of ideas as well it plays its part. New intellectual conceptions and novel 
social practice are tried in the crucible of laughter, and society is thereby 
preserved from the rash adoption of untested customs. The new mode 
must have sufficient vitality to survive ridicule, if it is to be finally adopted as 
part of the people's possessions. Among the lesser functions of laughter is 
that of a social mollifier. It relieves restraint and sets men at their ease ; 
it takes the edge off personal and professional antagonisms ; it socializes 
and enlivens the discussion of serious problems. 

As the differences between individuals and groups become more complex 
and subtle, laughter, while retaining its fundamental social functions, un- 
dergoes a parallel development in modulation and refinement. This pro- 
gressive modification which is observed in the history of peoples leads to the 
consideration of the ultimate function of laughter in human society, and, 
in closing, the author, in a spirit admirably tempered by caution, ventures 
upon an indication of its probable place in future social evolution. The 
decline of choral laughter is part of a larger change involving the disappear- 
ance of a full abandonment to the mood of play ; but, with this quieting of 
rude and boisterous mirth, the lash of satire has been eased and men have 
been drawn together through the growth of a tolerant humor which has en- 
riched their appreciation of life with many new tones of quiet laughter. 

Much in the book that is of interest or importance, for example, the 
analysis of comedy and humor, must necessarily be overlooked in this short 
note. The work is eminently readable, and is marked by a sustained rea- 
sonableness of view. The range of the author's reading is indicated by the 
two hundred and odd names which appear in the index appended to the 
book. Mr. Sully has a happy faculty for quotable characterizations which 
linger pleasantly in the memory, from which I take the following phrases : 
"The joy of living leaps to a higher plane and bursts into a peal of 
mirth" ; "Laughter is the manna on which good fellowship loves to 
feed " ; [Humor is] "laughter sobered by a word of wisdom " ; "A sym- 
pathy of a step too quick for the sense of fun to keep abreast in friendly 
comradeship will . . . make an end of laughter" ; " It is this playful 
shimmer of a light thrown by an entertaining idea on the surface of a mis- 
fortune which rids it of the worst of its gloom " ; " Pure and honest laughter, 
like mercy, blesses him that gives, and him that takes." 

Robert MacDougall. 

New York University. 



